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philosophy. Perhaps nowhere else in the world can so strong an
illustration be seen both of the persistency of the spirit of the
mores and of their variability and adaptability. The mores of
New England have extended to a large immigrant population
and have won large control over them. They have also been
carried to the new states by immigrants, and their perpetuation
there is an often-noticed phenomenon. The extravagances in
doctrine and behavior of the seventeenth-century Puritans have
been thrown off and their code of morals has been shorn of its
angularity, but their life policy and standards have become to
a very large extent those of the civilized world.

90. Revolution. In higher civilization crises produced by the
persistency of old mores after conditions have changed are solved
by revolution or reform. In revolutions the mores are broken
up. Such was the case in the sixteenth century, in the French
Revolution of 1789, and in minor revolutions. A period follows
the outburst of a revolution in which there are no mores. The
old are broken up; the new are not formed. The social ritual
is interrupted. The old taboos are suspended. New taboos
cannot be enacted or promulgated. They require time to become
established and known. The masses in a revolution are uncer-
tain what they ought to do. In France, under the old regime,
the social ritual was very complete and thoroughly established.
In the revolution, the destruction of this ritual produced social
anarchy. In the best case every revolution must be attended by
this temporary chaos of the mores. It was produced in the
American colonies. Revolutionary leaders expect to carry the
people over to new mores by the might of two or three dogmas
of political or social philosophy. The history of every such
attempt shows that dogmas do not make mores. Every revolu-
tion suffers a collapse at the point where reconstruction should
begin. Then the old ruling classes resume control, and by the
use of force set the society in its old grooves again. The
ecclesiastical revolution of the sixteenth century resulted in a
wreck-whose discordant fragments we have inherited. It left us
a Christendom, half of which is obscurantist and half scientific;
half is ruled by the Jesuits and half is split up into wrangling